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ABSTRACT 

As the second report on a cohort of 5,083 women 
between 32 and 46 years of age who were first interviewed in 
mid-1967, contacted by mail in 1969, and reinterviewed for the first 
time in 1969, three topics are considered in this longitudinal study: 
(1) changes in labor force participation, (2) interfirm mobility, and 
(3) changes in job satisfaction and in rate of pay. Emphasized are 
possible implications for public policy and for the way in which the 
labor market behavior of adult women is viewed. The labor force 
participation rate of white women in the group increased from 47.4 to 
51.0 percent, while the rate for black women remained steady at 67.4 
percent. There was a decrease of 11 percentage points in labor force 
participation by white women with no children under the age of six in 
1967 but with at least one child under six in 1969, which shows the 
deterrent effect of young children on mothers* labor force 
participation. A favorable demand for well-trained women is reflected 
in positive relationships between the labor force participation rate, 
rate of pay, and educational attainment. Health, marital status, and 
job satisfaction are other variables considered. Factors associated 
with the job changes of about 20 percent of the white women and 25 
percent of the black women from 1967 to 1969 are discussed. Various 
tables present the data, and a wide range of resource materials is 
appended. (Volume I is available as ED 043 755) . (AG) 
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FOREWORD 



This volume is a brief progress report on a longitudinal study of 
the labor market experience of women. Iri early 1965 , the Center for 
Human Resource Research, under a contract with the United States 
Department of Labor, began the planning of longitudinal studies of the 
labor market experience of four subsets of the United States population: 
men 45 to 59 years of age, women 30 to 44 years of age, and young m e n 
and women 14 to 24 years of age. 

Cost considerations dictated limiting the population covered} 
given that constraint, these four groups were selected for study because 
each faces special labor market problems that are challenging to policy 
makers. In the case of the older male group these problems are reflected 
in a tendency for unemployment, when it occurs, to be of longer-than-average 
duration and in the fact that average annual incomes of males decline 
continuously with advancing age beyond the mid-forties. In the case of 
the older of the two groups of women the special problems are those 
associated with reentry into the labor force on the part of a great many 
married women after their children no longer require their continuous 
presence at home. For the young men and women, of course, the problems 
are those revolving around the process of occupational choice and include 
both the preparation for work and the frequently difficult period of 
accommodation to the labor market when formal schooling has been 
completed. 

While the more-or-less unique problems of each of the subject groups 
to some a: tent dictate separate orientations for the four studies, there 
is, nevertheless, a general conceptual framework and a general set of 
objectives common to all of them. Each of the four studies views the 
experience and behavior of individuals in the labor market as resulting 
from an interaction between the characteristics of the environment and 
a variety of demographic, economic, social, and attitudinal characteristics 
of the individual. Each study seeks to identify those characteristics 
that appear to be most important in explaining variations in several 
important facets of labor market experience: labor force participation, 

unemployment experience, and various types of labor mobility. Knowledge 
of this kind may be expected to make an important contribution to our 
understanding of the way in which labor markets operate and thus to be 
useful for the development and implementation of appropriate labor market 
policies . 

For each of the four population groups described above, a national 
probability sample of the noninstitutional civilian population has been 
drawn by the Bureau of the Census. According to present plans, members 
of each sample are being surveyed periodically for five years. The last 



round of interviews occurred in 1971 for the two male groups and in 
mid- 1972 for the older group of women. The younger group of women will be 
interviewed for the last time in early 1973* Reports have been 
published on the first three surveys of young men (Career Thresholds , 
Volume I, 1969; Volume II, 1970; Volume III, 1971), the first thi’ee 
surveys of the older men ( The Pre-Retirement Years , Volume I, 1968; 

Volume II, 1970 ; Volume III, 1972), the first survey of the older 
women ( Dual Careers , Volume I, 1970), and the first survey for the 
young women ( Years for Decision , Volume I, 1971)* 

The present report, the second in the series on the older women, 
summarizes some of the findings of the second round of intervievrs with 
that cohort conducted in the early summer of 1969. (We also report some 
information gathered through mailed questionnaires in 1968, a year in 
which interviews were not conducted. ) Based exclusively on a set of 
tabulations that were specified prior to our having seen the results 
of the first survey, this report is intended simply to describe the 
magnitude and patterns of change that occurred in the labor market 
status of the women during the two-year period between the first and 
second waves of interviews. More intensive analyses of the data will be 
made at a later date', but the unique nature of some of the data already 
available has argued for its immediate publication. 



John R. Shea 

Associate Project Director 
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CHAPTER ONE* 

SAMPLE ATTRITION AND CHANGES IN FAMILY AND IABOR FORCE STATUS 



I INTRODUCTION 

What changes occur over a two-year period in the labor force and 
employment status of adult women? To what extent do these women move 
into and out of employment, improve their earnings, change their marital 
status, and modify their attitudes toward their jobs? In what respects 
do the women who experience these changes differ from those who do not? 
These are the types of questions which the present report is designed to 



This is the second report on a sample of 5,083 women who were 30 to 
* ES? ° f age when initiall y interviewed in mid-1967. 1 In the summer 
of 1900 a brief mailed questionnaire was completed by most of those in 
the sample. Personal interviews were conducted again during the summer 
of 1969 for the third stage of the longitudinal study.2 The present 
report is based on data gathered in these three stages of the study, 
later reports will discuss findings from interviews conducted in 1971 and 
1972.0 In addition to the interim reports there will be a final report 
which will cover the entire five-year period in a comprehensive manner. 

The main purpose of this document is to describe the magnitude and 
patterns of change in labor market behavior that occurred during the 
two-year period between the 1967 and 1969 interviews . As pointed out in 
the initial report, ". . . it is during this age span [30 to 44 years of 



in Appendixes D and E, respectively. 

. 3 1116 respondents were neither interviewed nor sent a questionnaire 

in 1970. 

4 Shea et al. , Dual Careers , 1:1. 



answer. 



are in school. 



age] that many married women return to the labor force after their children 

Q r*o -in 4- rm -» - _ 



Therefore , one would expect not only an increase in 



This chapter was written by Sookon Kim. 



] 

rrin-cing office, 1970;. 




2 For a description of the sample design, see Appendix B. The 
196« mailed questionnaire and the 1969 interview schedule are reproduced 
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labor force participation rates over the two-year period but also 
improvements in occupational assignment, accumulation of seniority 
rights, and an increase in earnings, all of which are positively 
associated with length of employment experience. While varying types 
of homemaking activities, especially when there are young children in 
the home, play a significant role in the decisions of most women to 
participate in the labor market, changes in marital status, attitudes, 
health condition, employment opportunities, and many other factors are 
also expected to influence a woman's labor force and employment behavior. 

In the next section of this chapter nonresponse rates to the 1968 
mailed questionnaire and noninterview rates in 1969 are described. 
Following that, there is a discussion of changes in the personal 
characteristics of the respondents that are hypothesized to be related 
to labor market behavior, such as marital status and the age structure 
of children living at home. The subsequent section briefly explores 
changes in labor force participation and unemployment rates over the 
two-year period as a prelude to Chapter 2. Chapter 2 examines in more 
detail changes in labor force and employment status between 1967 and 1969, 
as they are related to changes in child-age categories and in other 
characteristics. In Chapter 3, restricting the universe to those 
subjects who were employed as wage and salary workers in both 1967 and 
1969, we discuss movement among employers , changes in hourly rate of pay, 
and modifications in job attitudes. 



II NONINTERVIEW RATES 



Of the 5 >083 members of the sample interviewed in 1967, fewer than 
200 did not respond a year later to the mailed questionnaire. 5 Members 
of the original sample who either were deceased or refused to respond in 
1968 (in contrast, for example, to those who could not be located) were 
excluded from the eligible sample for the 1969 interview. Of the 
remaining 4,985 eligible women, 5*5 percent were not interviewed in 1969 
for various reasons. Hence, by the time the 1969 interviews were 
completed the original sample of 5 >083 had shrunk by 7*3 percent. Of 
the original number, 0.7 percent died prior to the second wave of 
interviews in 1969, and 4 percent refused to respond either in 1968 or 
in 1969. The remainder were not interviewed in 1969 because of temporary 
absence from home, inability to contact, institutionalization or for 
some other reason. 



5 The low overall nonresponse rate of 3.4 percent was achieved 
through the strenuous efforts of the field representatives of the Bureau 
of the Census, who either telephoned to remind the respondents to return 
the questionnaire or visited any subjects who were unable to complete the 
questionnaire without assistance. 
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Total attrition rates over the two-year period differed little 
between white and black® women: 7 and 8 percent, respectively. Among 

white women, refusal in 1969 was more common than inability to locate 
(2.9 versus 1.4 percent). Among blacks, the reverse was true: 1.9 
percent refused and 2.5 percent could not be located by the interviewers. 
Noninterview reasons and a detailed breakdown of the attrition rates by 
selected demographic, social, and economic characteristics of the 
respondents in 1967 are presented in Tables 1A-1 and 1A-2 at the end of 
this chapter. 

The total attrition rate over the two years has been exceedingly 
small. Variation in the rate by various personal, family, and economic 
characteristics is not likely to lead to serious biases in the analysis. 
Nevertheless , it is worth examining the characteristics of persons who 
had a higher- than-average noninterview rate. In general, white women who 
were unemployed during the 1967 survey week were slightly more likely 
than white women in other categories to have left the sample by 1969 
(Table 1A-1). The attrition rate was also slightly higher for black 
women who were out of the labor force in the 1967 survey week. If 
unemployment tends to affect the same persons repeatedly, the measured 
unemployment rate of white women in 1969 may understate somewhat the 
true magnitude of unemployment. By the same reasoning, the measured 
participation rate of black women in 1969 may overstate the actual rate. 
As indicated in Table 1A-2 , among the white women the small number who 
were married with spouse absent in 1967 show the highest attrition rate 
(28.5 percent) and the never-married group has the second highest rate 
(13.1 percent). Although the attrition rate varies for the several 
categories, the absolute number of cases is small. By and large, there 
is little systematic variation in the extent of noninterview between 
important demographic and economic subgroups of the sample. 



Ill A NOTE ON TABI3SS 

Before turning to substantive matters, a few comments may be helpful 
with respect to the tables included in the remainder of this report. In 
this type of study, interest is focused primarily on relative rather than 
absolute values, e.g., on the proportion of women with certain 
characteristics, rather than on the absolute number . Accordingly, data 
in virtually all tables are presented in terms of percentages . In all 
cases, however, the base of the percentage is shown, so that its 



t| ® tt this report the term "black" refers exclusively to Negroes $ 

white" refers to Caucasians. Thus, there is a difference in terminology 
between this report and the first volume of Dual Careers , in which "blacks" 
referred to the group that is now called in U.S. Government reports 
Negro and other races . " Since Negroes constitute about 90 percent of 
the latter group, comparison of the findings between this and the earlier 
report should not be materially affected. 
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statistical reliability can be judged. In calculating percentage 
distributions, cases for which no information was obtained are excluded 
from the total. This amounts to assuming that those who did not respond 
to a particular question exhibit the same behavior, or have the same 
characteristics, as those who did respond. Nonresponse rates exceed 
10 percent for only a few variables. In these cases, nonresponse bias, 
if suspected, has been taken into account in the interpretation. All 
percentage distributions add to 100 percent; when they do not, it is the 
result of rounding. It should be observed, however, that when absolute 
numbers do not add up to the indicated total, the difference is 
attributable, unless otherwise noted, to those cases for which no 
information was obtained, as well as to rounding. 

Percentages in most tables have been rounded to the nearest whole 
percentage point. Exceptions are limited to labor force participation 
rates, unemployment rates, and sample attrition rates where a small 
difference in percentage points may be significant. To have presented 
percentages to the nearest tenth of a point generally implies a degree 
of accuracy that does not, in fact, exist. To be statistically 
significant, differences in percentages in this study generally have to 
be at least several percentage points. 

Percentages are not shown in table cells if the base is fewer than 
25 sample cases. Numbers in tables are in thousands, unadjusted for 
sample attrition. The "blown up" population figure corresponding to 
25 sample cases is approximately 108,000 for whites and about 36,000 for 
blacks. In our interpretations, of course, we are mindful of sampling 
error and, generally speaking, we avoid conclusions based on fewer than 
50 sample cases. In such cases the sampling error may be very high. 

For example, the standard error of a percentage in the neighborhood of 
50 is about 10 percentage points when the base is 50 sample cases. For 
percentages near 5 and 95 > the standard error is about 4 percentage 
points. The reader who is interested in more detailed treatment of 
sampling error and confidence intervals is referred to Appendix C on 
Sampling Variation. 

With rare exceptions, our tables involve at least three-way 
cross-classifications in which color is almost always one of the variables. 
Our purpose is generally to ascertain how an independent variable 
interacts with all that color represents (e.g., discrimination in 
educational and employment opportunities) to "explain" some aspects of 
labor market behavior. For example, is the presence of young children 
related to labor force participation in the same way for white women as 
it is for black women? We are more concerned with this type of question 
than with relationships between two variables for the total population, 
irrespective of color. Thus, in all of our tables the totals for blacks 
and whites combined are omitted. It should be mentioned that because of 
the much larger number of whites than blacks, the distribution of the 
total population by any variable resembles very closely the distribution 
of the white population. 
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